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MISS BEATRICE LANGLEY. 


One of our very best and most promising lady | 


violinists is the charming artist whose portrait we 
give herewith. Lady violinists have become so 
numerous, and such a high grade of general pro- 
ficiency has been reached by them that to be 


that a few years ago it would have been absolutely 
phenomenal. Unfortunately for a former genera- 
tion, fortunately for us, and fortunately or unfor- 
tunately (as one looks at it) for Miss Langley 
her bright particular star is in the ascendant at a 
time when the heavens are crowded with a number 
of other luminaries all more or less bright also. As, 
however, she shines with no mere reflected brilliancy, 


but has a steady glow of her own, she need not, | 


and probably does not, fear that her light will ever 
be hidden so long as she chooses to display it. 


in November, 1893. 
distinguished one must reach a standard so high | 


Miss Beatrice Cordelia Auchmutz Langley was 
born at Chudleigh, Devonshire, and studied the 
violin under Ludwig and Wilhelmj, making her 
début at the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts 
She has also played with 
great success at the London Symphony and other 
first-class orchestral concerts, and she has created 
quite a reputation in the provinces through which 
she recently toured with Madame Albani. 

Miss Langley’s tone and intonation are remark- 
ably pure ; her style is impassionea and emotional, 
and as she has a good conception and grip of 
intention her future may be almost anything she 
likes. 

Miss Langley gives a Violin Recital at St. James’s 
| Hall on roth June next at three. 
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TRISTAN AND _ ISOLDE. 


It would be pleasant to think that Wagner’s 
unsuccessful visit to this country suggested to him 
the subject of his new opera. Unfortunately there 
is no foundation for such a surmise beyond tke 
fact that its scene is laid in England. ‘‘ Tristan 
and Isolde,” the name of the new work which 
occupied Wagner till 1859, is taken from the Celtic 
Mabinogion. It is by some (including the present 
writer) believed to be its composer’s highest efforts. 
Compared with its predecessor, “ Lohengrin,” it 
undoubtedly marks a great step in advance. 
According to his own assertion, Wagner wrote 
it with the concentrated power of his inspiration, 
freed at last from conventional operatic forms, 
with which he has broken here definitely and 
irrevocably. In ‘“ Tristan and Isolde” is heard 
for the first time the unimpaired language of 
dramatic passion, intensified by an uninterrupted 
flow of expressive melody, which is no longer ob- 
structed by the artificialities of aria, cavatina, etc. 
Here, also, the orchestra obtains that wide range 
of emotional expression which enables it, like the 
chorus of the antique tragedy, to discharge the 
dialogue of an overplus of lyrical elements without 
weakening the intensity of the situation which it 
accompanies like an increasing, passionate under- 
current. 

After the stated facts it is not surprising to see 
that this music-drama has become the cause of 
much contention between the adherents of the 
liberal and conservative schools of music. Many 
people, who greatly admire “certain things” in 
“‘Tannhaiiser” and “ Lohengrin,” draw the line 
at ‘Tristan and Isolde,” which, on the other 
hand, is regarded by the advanced party to be the 
representative work of a new epoch in art. A: 
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musician’s position towards the present work may 
indeed be considered the crucial test of his general 
tendency with regard to the past and the future. 
The subject of Wagner’s tragedy is taken from the 
Celtic Mabinogi of ‘‘ Tristrem and Iseult,” which 
at an early age became popular amongst different 
nations, and found its most perfect medizeval treat- 
ment in Gottfried von Strassburg’s epic. The 
modern poet has followed his original closely, 
pruning, however, and modifying where the 
economy of the drama seemed to require it. The 
episode of Ruoalin and Blanchefleur, and the early 
youth of Tristan, remain unmentioned, and the 
scene opens on board the vessel destined to carry 
the unwilling Irish bride to old king Marke. 

Despair and love’s disappointment, together with 
the insult inflicted upon her family by Tristan’s 
victory over her kinsman Morolt, rankle in Isolde’s 
bosom and drive hér to the resolution of destroy- 
ing her own life together with that of her enemy. 
Tristan is invited to drink with her the cup of 
atonement; but without Isolde’s knowledge the pre- 
pared poisonous draught is changed by her faith- 
ful companion Brangaene for the love philtre. 
The reader will perceive at once the dramatic 
significance of this version compared with the old 
story, where the fatal potion is taken by mistake. 
This potion itself becomes in Wagner the symbol 
of irresistible love, which, to speak with the 
Psalmist, is “strong as death” and knows no 
fetter. 

The further events of the drama are the con- 
sistent outgrowth of this tragic guilt. The second 
act contains the secret meeting of the lovers, which 
has given the composer occasion for a duet, the 





pathos and sweetness of which remain unequalled 
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in dramatic literature. Betrayed by Melot (who 
from the mischievous dwarf of older versions has 
become a knight and Tristan’s false friend), they 
are surprised by king Marke, and Tristan, crushed 
by the sad reproach of his benefactor, makes a 
feigned attack on Melot, who in return pierces his 
defenceless breast. In the third and last act 
Tristan is discovered lying in a state of uncon- 
sciousness at his castle in Brittany. His retainer 
Kurwenal has sent a messenger to Isolde, who once 
before had cured ‘Tristan from the effects of a 
terrible wound. ‘Tristan awakes and, on being 
told of Isolde’s approach, tears, in an ecstacy of 
joy, the bandage from his wound, which causes his 
death at the moment when his lost love comes to 
his rescue. Isolde expires on the body of her 
lover. 

As the opera has never been performed in this 
country the reader would care little for the 
analysis of music which he has never heard, and 
probably will not hear for some time to come. 
For “ Tristan and Isolde” has not, even in Ger- 
many, attained popularity in the sense, for in- 
stance, that “Lohengrin” has. Fragments of the 
work have, however, been performed at English 
concerts, and to these a few passing remarks may 
be devoted. The instrumental introduction, like 
that of ‘“ Lohengrin,” is founded on a single 
motive of great impressiveness, which is worked 
out thematically into various shapes of melodious 











beauty. The same melody forms a prominent 
feature of the music-drama, and appears as “ lead- 
ing motive” wherever the composer wishes to 
suggest the idea of the love potion or, as we have 
seen, of irresistible passion. To its strains the 
names of Tristan and Isolde are uttered for the 
first time in fond whispering, just after the fatal 
draught has been drained. The theme may be 
considered representative of Wagner’s later style of 
melody ; although written in D minor, its tonality 
is sufficiently undefined to give rise to the most 
varied harmonic transitions. It begins slowly and 
gravely, but its langour contains all the possibilities 
of intense passion, which are developed in the 
course of the short piece. In an arrangement for 
concert performances the overture is immediately 
followed by the final scene of the opera—the death 
of Isolde. It is conceived by the composer as 
a kind of sad echo of the happy union of the 
lovers in the second act. The principal motives 
of the latter scene reappear in the orchestral part 
as a remembrance of lost bliss, accompanied by the 
broken utterances of the voice. At the same time 
one may recognise in this retrospective introduc- 
tion of the same motives a symbolic expression 
of the lovers’ reunion after death, quite as simple 
and significant as the intertwining rose and vine 
which grow on their graves in the old story.— From 
“ Wagner,” by F. Hueffer; published by Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co., Limited. 


—— & HHH H— 


NOTES UPON NOTES, 
By W. H. HotMEs. 


How necessary it is to practise (reaily to prac- 
tise) in order to know and feel the practice that is 
tequired ! Does not the ear gain by practice? In 
my early days I was sent for by Mr. Goodwin (the 
renowned music-copyist) to go as deputy-accom- 
panist to Signor Paganini, the gentleman who had 
filled that post being prevented dving so by 
domestic calamities. I found the Signor all 
amiable, kind, and most easy to accompany—a 
delightful task! I have seen the Signor come 
downstairs from his bedroom early in the morning, 
take up his violin, and without sounding a string, 
either by bow or finger, have the instrument per- 
fectly in tune. One heard such marvellous stories 
at the time as to lead to a certain kind of belief in 
his supernatural powers that it almost frightened 
me. At the same time it must be borne in mind 
that Paganini could tune his strings (the whole 
range) a third higher, or what not, even while 
a full orchestra was playing a ¢wtt? in his concertos 
or fantasias, and by these means produce effects 
that used to astonish the most skilful violinists, in 














addition to the gexera/ public. Signor Paganini 
had the ear of the general public, as well as the 
most distinguished musicians. It was playing, 
that! When you heard it you could scarcely 
believe it possible, it so entranced and filled the 
hearer with wonderment and extreme delight. As 
an instance of its effect upon the geveral public (1 
can vouch for it), a poor woman in the gallery of a 
theatre at one of his performances exclaimed that 
Paganini had “another violin inside the one he 
was playing on.” Who can forget the marvellous 
power and the wonderfully deep feeling he dis- 
played in the Prayer of Rossini from the “ Most 
in Egitto !”—his tone came “ towering” above all 
the orchestra, and the “ Prayer” was played on the 
fourth string entirely ; or in the “ Friar’s Chant ”— 
for which, when performed at a theatre, there was 
generally a scene of a monastery in the distance— 
and with a subdued light, to see the gaunt figure 
of the Paganini, with his handsome and expressive 
countenance (he was considered to be very similar 
to Irving, the great preacher, in personal appear- 
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ance), the whole, including his perf rmance, 
seemed to have a most unearthly effect. In the 
“Friar’s Chant,” if I remember rightly, he played 
in four parts ; not arpeggioing the harmonies, but 
smooth and blending, sweet and gentle, and winning 
its way to all hearts. I believe that he often 
played with a bridge as nearly flat as possible, so 
that he could hold the chords well under his bow, 
long-drawn. But to hear him play diminished 
sevenths in the four parts as quick as lightning, up 
to the top of the instrument, then descending the 
whole distance down a semitone lower, and then 
back again, and so perfectly in tune (for whenever 
did he play out of tune?), was most astonishing ; 
one would scarcely believe it whilé hearing it. 
Besides which, there was such interest about this 
thoroughly daring execution. It is quite certain that 
the ear gains by practice. I have heard Signor 
Paganini practise when you would wonder what 
there could be to practise ; but his ear was so alive 
to what he considered wanting. How great he was. 

“Music hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast,” but I never remember to have heard a 
more curious exemplication of the fact than what 
actually did occur at the village of which I have 
the honour to be a native. It happened in this 





wise. A party of Christmas carol singers, with 
their orchestral accompanists, were on their way to 
different houses in the neighbourhood to chant 
their Christmas lays when, in crossing a field, they 
perceived a bull at some distance running towards. 
them and a¢ them. All scrambled away and got 
over a hedge except one fat tailor, the bassoon 
player of the party. Poor C. B. was in an agony 
of fright, but his friends called out to him to 
“sound double B flat,’ which he did with a 
vengeance, upon which the bull cocked up his tail 
and ran away. Was this soothing? 

When a child of about eight years of age I used. 
to develop my musical genius by blowing on a 
comb and paper and beating a drum, a remarkably 
good one of the kind, while marching about my 


father’s garden. ‘This must have got to the ears of 


a reduced old lady who lived at the almshouses. 
Judge of my surprise when one Sunday, coming 
out of church, the old lacy met me and asked me 
if I would come and play to her on the comb and 
paper and drum. Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Stern- 
dale Bennett—nay, down to Brahms-—were never 
invited to serenade a lady in an almshouse with 
such lovely instruments. 


——— & HH MH H—— 


TWO REASONS WHY “SOCIALISM” 
AS A POSSIBLE SOLUTION 


First, then, there is the decided instinct in the 
human mind towards Socialism. ‘The child 
brought up in the home (usually a fair specimen of 
communism), having no business to attend to, 
occupies its time in playing, and is never so happy 
as when engaged with dolls, etc., with one or more 
playmates. ‘The child requires no return for the 
loan of its playthings; the question of interest is 
an unknown quantity. Later on, however, we find 
that a child is educated to desire things for “ my 
very own,” and with the advent of such amuse- 
ments as marbles the communism in playthings is 
near its end. 

The tendency of nearly all our education is to 
private property—-hence humanity largely inherits 
the germs of ambitious aspiration. But I maintain 
that humanity at large—and that not in isolated 
instances, but in each individual case—recognises 
the fact that absolute individualism cannot exist, 
and that the further it gets away from it the better 
for all parties. 

Although this fact may be recognised it is very 
seldom carried into practice. This part of the man 
is rapidly submerged—as an inevitable result of his 
environment. It saves rebuffs and hastens speed to 





SHOULD BE SERIOUSLY CONSIDERED 
TO THE PROBLEMS OF LIFE. 


go with the crowd. Progress may be backwards or 
forwards. 

And yet, even in the heat of the battle of life 
there is a voice that will remind us of others who 
have to live, and that therefore we must take them 
into our calculations. When once this fact is 
admitted we should have no rest until we have 
found out the most effective way to help the con- 
summation of Creation’s scheme. Thus the zxstinct 
to help others becomes a duty. 

This brings us to the second reason—the political 
one—or conviction by education. It will be 
admitted by every one that there is no waste in the 
divine economy of Nature, Everything there is put 
to some useful purpose. Contrast this with the 
tremendous waste we see around us in social and 
commercial systems now in vogue. Note the waste 
of labour caused by competition ; the duplicating 
and triplicating, even up to a hundredfold, of 
worry and anxiety; the increased expenditure in 
rents, gases, water, etc.; fifty men to-day doing 
what could be attained by ten. For example, 
in the street in which I live there are ten bakers, 
which means ten small shops, ten ovens, and 


probably ten assistants. The bread produced. 
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could, in all probability, be made in one big shop, 
with one big oven and, say, three assistants. This 
means nine bakers and seven assistants would be 
out of work and, say, eight shops would be empty. 

At this juncture a smile diffuses itself on the 
face of the conservative reader, who puts 
bad trade down to the fact that the big 
concerns do the thing better and so ruin the 
smaller. But let us follow this thought some- 
what further. So far we, as a social state, have lost 
nothing by our big bakehouse ; for noté especially 
that the general public, under these conditions, 
could obtain bread at the same price. The only 
difference is that men are out of work, viz., that 
their useless unproductive (practically because the 
bread is now produced without it) labour has been 
dispensed with, leaving it free for productive and 
useful purposes. 

What we call their living, viz., the cost of their 
maintenance, etc., is still earned by the big baker. 
Roughly speaking, this is the action of large stores 
and improvements in machinery. Men are thrown 
out of work, and a great portion of their labour is 
saved and its value pocketed by the manufacturers. 

We will now suppose that the big baker is of a 
philanthropic turn of mind. He gives the labourers 
their wages (which he can afford to do without 
loss), but employs them on useful labour, ¢.g., 
public washhouses, tramcars, municipal buildings, 
etc. Thus we have all our men at work and 
earning the same money as before, and bread 
produced and sold at the same price as when 





manufactured under the competitive system (which 
we are told by the orthodox politician is necessary 
to reduce prices). 

In fact, every one is in the same position as 
before, but there are public washhouses and tram- 
Cars in existence in addition, and at no extra cost 
whatever to the community. We have only to 
substitute for the philanthropist an agent appointed 
by the nation, and we éan finally roughly see how 
one of the fundamental tenets of Socialism will 
work when put into practice. 

Individualism as understood to-day means the 
right of a few favoured individuals to live the life 
they choose for themselves. Individualism read/y 
means the right of every man to act up to his 
highest ideals ; to strive for such things as his poor 
wayward nature may see are worth having—music, 
art, knowledge or what not. ‘There has been no 
genuine individualism as yet. It is the culmina- 
tion for which we are all striving, for which many 
good men have died, and will die in the years to 
come. Individualism is the land at the top of the 
hill of life, and to reach it we must climb the 
steps of Socialism, which alone lead to the happy 
plateau beyond. ]. er 


[These sentiments do great credit to our high- 
souled contributor. Supposing, however, that he 
happens to be in the condition known as “engaged,” 
we presume he will admit that monopolies are not 
always undesirable. We all draw the line some- 
where.—Ep. | 





——— & HH HK K—— 


THE VIOLIN AND ITS MASTERS. 


About one hundred years ago a boy, the son of 
a Genoese porter, began to be spoken of about 
Genoa as a musical wonder. This boy was the 
immortal Paganini. Since then how many violin 
virtuosi havé come to startle and dazzle the musical 
world by the talent they possessed? Their names are 
legion ; yet none have appeared who have created 
the enthusiasm, the deep-felt wonder and awe that 
Paganini produced in his hearers. Nay, the memory 
of his musical gifts and playing causes people yet to 
speak of him with reverence and wonder. 

He was truly the acme of violin virtuosity. He 
inspired the greatest enthusiasm; and yet it is 
doubtful if many of those who heard understood 
him or his conception of the music he played. He 
was a man when a child, for he played the instru- 
ment with such a startling knowledge and 
appreciation of its. possibilities that Rolla, the 
musician at Parma, hearing him playing in an ante- 
room, started from his bed to enquire what great 
violinist was outside. When he was told that it was 
a half-starved child of the streets who had come to 
be taught he fell back on his pillows and exclaimed, 





“Tell him to go elsewhere; I can teach him 
nothing !” 

Seneca says: “ Wuliam magnum ingenium siné 
mixturad dementia” —there never was a great genius 
without a tincture of madness—which irnmediately 
causes one to think of the many eccentricities of 
Paganini. They would fill volumes. Many readers 
will doubtless have read of the late G. A. Sala’s 
recollections of him. How, when his (G. A. Sala’s) 
mother, a teacher of singing of some distinction, 
went to him to pay him fifty guineas (his fee for 
playing at a concert she had organised to eke out 
her earnings) he—a lean, wan, gaunt man in black, 
with bushy hair very like Sir Henry Irving’s—after 
looking at the little Sala long and earnestly, took 
the fifty guineas, washed his hands in it, scabbled 
at it as David of old did at the gate, and grasped 
it and built it into little heaps, panting the while ; 
bundled it up at last in a blue cotton pocket 
handkerchief with white spots, and darted from the 
room. Sala’s mother, leading her little boy -by the 
hand and convulsively sobbing (for she was wont to 
receive some portion back from these great artists’ 
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customary fees), was about descending the stairs 
when the great violinist bolted again from his bed- 
room door and saying, ‘‘ Take that, little boy, take 
that!” thrust a piece of paper rolled almost into a 
ball into the astonished boy’s hand. It was a bank- 
note for fifty pounds! 

The reader will also remember that Paganini 
would never let anyone copy or see any of his 
music, except the orchestra, from whom he collected 
it after each performance. 

But it is not necessary to dwell on his eccentricites. 
They were but the shell to the nut, the rind to the 
fruit, mere execrescences dwarfed into nothingness 
before the power and ability of the man himself. 
His immediate precursors were Viotti—who founded 
a new school of violin-playing, showing the mar- 
vellous power of execution he possessed—Baillot, 
Kreutzer, Rode and Mayseder. ‘These led up to 
the advent of Paganini, when the art seems to have 
reached its greatest height, taking a “big drop” 
with his death, though we have had such players as 
Spohr, De Beriot, and have now successors to him 
in Catsar Thomson, Wilhelmj, Sarasate with his 
poet’s eyes and Spanish face, Joachim with the 
gipsy and Oriental Jewish countenance, Sauret, 
Musin, Hess, and lately comes Tivadar Nachez, 
Ysaye, and Rivarde, and one who bids fair to 
become an artist of the first water — Willy 
Burmester. Our greatest English representative, 
perhaps, of modern times has just passed away— 
Carrodus. a 

Here and there in the long procession following 
the footsteps of the “great master” loom up the 
faces of a few women—Lady Hallé and the Danish 
Frida Scotta being at present in the foremost rank— 
whilst we have theusual numberof “prodigies,” a great 
proportion of whom, however, have but an evanes- 
cent career before the ‘‘great public ;” though many 
artistes besides the much-abused “ prodigy” are like 
shooting-stars in the horizon of musical favour ; 
whilst a great many are but momentary lions, to say 
the least. 

To speak of the playing of these many artists one 
must of necessity commence with that of Paganini, 
which will be talked of and written about as long as 
the art remains. ‘The fiend-like power with which 
he ruled the strings,” the unearthliness, the tingling 
and weird demoniac quality which characterised his 
playing in the electric moments of inspiration ; 
the execution of his “devil’s fingers,” as they were 
called, bony and claw-like and of a prodigious 
length ; his sweeping bow, which with each saw 
woke new impulses and passions and touched fresh 
strings in his hearers’ hearts. All this will be 
talked of and written about, and when “ personal 
recollections” have teen lost, or are not vivid 
enough for our morbid taste for the wonderful 
now-a-days, then fancy will “toe the line” and keep 
his name ever before our eyes. The fact that many 





of his most wonderful discoveries and singularities of 
method have died with him, as did those com- 
positions he so jealously guarded, will encourage 
people to “draw the long-bow.” Even then, who 
will get tired of hearing of Paganini? For he has, 
ike Malibran, left behind a tradition so clothed in 
glory that the actuality of genius, modern and 
present, cannot dim. 

The playing of the leonine Wilhelmj might be 
compared to that of Liszt’s on the piano. He is an 
artist knowing thoroughly his own worth and 
individuality, and knowing also every “effect” he 
can bring from his violin, and he produces them 
unmindful of the opinion of critics and audience. 
Pity it is that we are not privileged to hear him now. 

As to Sarasate’s playing, and that of Joachim, 
everyone knows their style, peculiarities, and charms 
almost too well to warrant anything else being said 
about them. Sarasate shows us to some extent 
what a great master of his art he is by two peculiar 
styles of his own: firstly, when playing his wild and 
exhilarating Spanish Dances; and, secondly, in 
pieces of a more romantic and poetical turn, which 
require quite a different nature, so to speak, to 
interpret. Having once heard this great man one 
never forgets the delicate nuances, varied colourings, 
wonderful expression, poetical tenderness, and the 
great multitude of other charms which are exclu- 
sively his own. ’Twould be redundancy to dwell 
long on the wonders of Joachim, for e seems to 
comprise in his playing and style most of what was 
good in the masters who have preceded him, and 
least of what is bad in his contemporaries. His 
magnificent intonation, /echnigue, and interpretation 
are well enough known to warrant one simply 
mentioning them to call up in the readers’ minds 
many other wonders and beauties that belong 
essentially to Joachim. 

Sauret, Musin, Hess, Tivadar Nachez, Ysaye, 
Rivarde, and Burmester, have mostly left a favour- 
able impression on the minds of the concert-goers 
of to-day ; but it will require them to leave a mark 
on the tablet of time as deep as have their con- 
temporaries Joachim and Sarasate before they 
receive much more than /assing comment, though 
this in no wise reflects on their virtuosity, which in 
each of them is known to be of a very high order. 

Did space permit it we might speak of Madame 
Hallé, Frida Scotta, Wieniawski, Vieuxtemps—who 
qwas an eccentric if ever there was one—Max Bruch, 
and a host of others ; but having spoken of Paganini 
all seems to be said that may be said. Other vio- 
linists, clever though they may be, shrink into com- 
parative insignificance ; and though violin wirtuosi 
are numerous enough every season, and one can 
hear and see almost every style of playing, yet 
Paganini’s great name looms high above all our 
present and past devotees of the instrument. 

A. J. VERNON SPENCER. 
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MR. EDWARD GERMAN AT HOME. 


The series of articles on “Moments with 
Modern Musicians” are continued in the April 
number of the “ Windsor Magazine,” and among 
other well-known musicians, F. Klickmann gives 
an itteresting account of Mr. Edward German, the 
young composer, whose three dances to “ Henry 
VIII” have become so popular. Mr. German 
lives in St. John’s-wood. ‘His house has one or 
two features that would distinctly commend them- 
selves to the soul of a composer. It lies back 
some distance from the road and is surrounded by 
its own grounds. It is, therefore, tolerably quiet— 
for London. Its seclusion is further emphasized by 
the fact that a high iron gate, in a high brick wall, 
very effectually bars the progress of the ordinary 
wayfaring man who, besides being a fool, is usually 
a beggar and a great nuisance into the bargain. 


As it is, the composer can sit in peace in his study, - 


with its French windows opening out on to the 
garden, the distant gate and the road beyond 
being hidden by high shrubs and trees. When 
I commented on the wisdom of his arrangements 
he said— 

“** Yes, I think I have managed to secure quiet- 
ness at last. The house is old-fashioned, but I do 
not mind that at all. It is so pleasant to be 
within touch of the centre of London, and yet 
as absolutely quiet as though one were in the 
country.’ 

*“The room in which Mr. German works is not 
what one would call a ‘show’ study ; it has not at 
all the 4/asé air of a study that has to live up to the 
constant scrutiny of the ubiquitous interviewer. 
On the contrary, a vague sense of pleasantness and 
comfort is the general effect of the room. The 
photos on the mantelpiece appear to have been 
placed there because the owner liked to have them 
there, not so much that he desired other people to 
see that they were there. The upright piano 
looked as though it would stand any amount of 
practice ; the writing-table was large and in a good 
light, and everything seemed conducive to hard 
work. The composer himself gives one the im- 
pression that he possesses a highly-strung and 
refined nature, albeit there is a certain determina- 


——— KF 


THE one man—or one woman—show, whether 
it be a show of pictures to the eye or a show 
of music to the ear, is not always, perhaps not 
generally, entirely delightful. For it too often in- 
duces the skeleton of limitations to peer out from 
the cupboard of cleverness, and sends one away 
thinking very much more about the inhabitant 
of the cupboard than the cupboard itself. It has 








tion and strength of character frequently apparent. 
It may not be generally known that he started 
life with the intention of becoming a_ violinist. 
When he was quite a lad he taught himself to play 
on the violin after a fashion, and then joined the 
band of the choral society belonging to his native 
town, Whitchurch, in Shropshire. Thanks to the 
energy and interest of the conductor, his parents 
consented at length that he should study at the 
Royal Academy of Music, which institution he 
entered in 1880. Here he worked at organ, violin, 
pianoforte and composition. After a while he gave 
up the organ in order to devote more time to the 
violin. He was successful in winning the prize 
violin bow, also bronze and silver medals, and 
a certificate for violin-playing. In due course he 
was appointed a sub-professor of that instrument at 
the Royal Academy. 

“In time, however, the violin went the way 
of the organ. Mr. German’s great ambition was 
to become a composer. In 1885 he won the 
‘Charles Lucas Medal’ for composition, after 
which he centred his whole attention on his aim. 
When he finally left the Academy, in 1887, he had 
won six certificates and six medals, whereupon he 
was elected an Associate. 

‘“‘ Speaking of the future of orchestral music in 
England, Mr. German said, ‘I think the prospect 
is hopeful, but audiences are often treated rather 
too severely. To my mind it is a mistake to give 
so much Beethoven, for instance, at a// concerts. 
We require programmes suited to the middle-class 
musical amateur as well as those which gratify the 
high-class amateur and the professional. I would 
advocate the more frequent performance of light 
suites, such as those written by Bizet and Gounod. 
There is an abundance of beautiful music in this 
form that seldom gets an hearing at an ordinary 
orchestral concert. It would be quite possible by 
these means to cultivate the taste of many who 
now only appreciate ballad concerts. Mr. Ran- 
degger is going very much on these lines at the 
Sunday concerts he conducts at the Queen’s Hall ; 
but we ought to have similar concerts all over the 
country.’” 


————— 


happened to me to have a great opinion of ‘a 
painter until he gathered his works together in one 
gallery, a great opinion of a musician until he gave 
a concert of his own compositions. For, unluckily, 
we are so prone to repeat ourselves, to have 
double bars dotted in our minds. Unintentionally 
we cry “ Encore!” to our own mental efforts.— 
World. 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF MENDELSSOHN. 


After our first interview with Mendelssohn in 
1842 we had never ceased to hope for the privilege 
of being some day brought into more intimate 
relations with him in his own country, though it 
was not until some years had passed that wé were 


supposed to be old enough to take advantage of | 


the encouragement he had then given us. But the 
right time came at last. We knew that he never 


forgot ; and at the season of Pentecost, in the | 


year 1845, we visited Germany for the first time, 
well assured that he would not fail to give us the 
good counsel he had _ promised. Reaching 
Frankfort at the beginning of the bright spring 
weather we found him living out of doors and 
welcoming the sunshine and the flowers with a 
delight as unaffected as that of the youngest of his 
children. On the evening of our arrival, after 
taking us to see Thorwaldsen’s lately-finished 
statue of Goethe and the poet’s birthplace in the 
Hirschgraben, he proposed that we should go to 


an “open-air concert,” and led the way to a lonely | 


little corner of the public gardens, where a nightin- 
gale was singing with all its heart. “He sings 
here every evening,” said Mendelssohn, “and I 
often come to hear him. I sit here sometimes 
when I want to compose. Not that I am writing 
much now, but sometimes I have.a feeling like 
this”—and he twisted his hands rapidly and 
nervously in front of his breast—‘ and when that 
comes I know that I must write. 1 have just 
finished some sonatas for the organ, and if you will 
meet me at the Catherinenkirche at twelve o’clock 
to-morrow I will play them to you.” 

He played them exquisitely—the whole six 
straight through. We remember noticing the 
wonderfully delicate staccato of the pedal triplets 
in the second movement of the Fifth Sonata, which 
he played upon a single 8-feet stop with all the 
crispness of Dragonetti’s most highly-finished 
pizsicato. ‘There was only one other auditor 
besides ourselves. He parted from us at the 
church door, and then Mendelssohn took us home 
with him to his early dinner with Madame Men- 
delssohn and the children—Karl, three years old, 
Marie and Paul. He was full of fun, with a joke 
for each of the little ones ; and made us cover up 
the lower part of our faces to see what animals 
we were like. “Zch bin ein Adler” (I am like an 
eagle), he said, placing his hands in a position 
which made the likeness absurdly _ striking. 
Madame Mendelssohn was pronounced to be a 
hare, Karl a roebuck, Paul a bullfinch, and we 
ourselves a setter. 

Having some business to attend to after dinner, 
he left us for half-an-hour in his study, giving 
us the choice of amusing ourselves with looking 





| through Felicien David’s ‘Le Désert,” which had . 


just been sent to him from Paris, or his own piano- 
forte trio in C minor, as yet unpublished and un- 
tried. We chose the trio, but had not found time 
to trace out half its beauties before he returned to 
advise with us concerning our future proceedings. 
“There is only one thing for you to do,” he said. 
“Ferdinand David will be here to-morrow, on his 
way back ‘to Leipzig from the Lower Rhine 
Festival, where he has been playing. I will ask 
him to let you travel with him. He will introduce 
you to all the people you will care to know. Enter 
yourself immediately at the Conservatorium, and 
get into training as soon as you possibly can. My 
own plans are so undecided that I should be able 
to do nothing for you here; but I am almost certain 
to return to Leipzig before the end of the year, and 
I shall then hope to see a great deal of you.” 
David arrived late that night, and on the next 
evening Mendelssohn gave a delightful little party, 
at which the two friends, assisted by an excellent 
violoncellist, played the C minor Trio for the first 
time, with scarcely less effect than they afterwards 
produced when introducing it to the general public 
at the Gewandhaus. It was our last pleasant meet- 
ing in the Bockenheimer Gasse. David had ar- 
ranged to start on the next evening for Leipzig. 
We met him at the office of the Schnell Post, and 
a few moments later Mendelssohn joined us to say, 
as he was careful to. express it in mixed German 
and English, “ Not Leben Sie wohl, but Auf 
wiedersehn.” He had thought of everything that 
could help to make the dreary diligence journey 
comfortable. A little basket of early fruit for 
refreshment during the night, a packet of choice 
cigars for David, and for ourselves a quiet, 
paternal scolding for insufficient defences against 
the cold night air. There were many last words 
to be said, but so much confusion had been 
caused by the hurried arrival of a party of outside 
passengers that at the moment of starting our kind 
friend, who had wisely retired from the scuffle, 
was missing. The conductor declared he could 
wait no longer, and we were just giving up Men- 
delssohn for lost when he suddenly reappeared, 
rushing round the corner of a street with a thick 
woollen scarf in his hand. “Let me wrap this 
round your throat,” he gasped, quite out of breath 
with his run, “ it will keep you warm in the night, 
and when you get to Leipzig you can leave it in 
the coach !” 

We need scarcely say that we did not “leave it 
in the coach.” It has not been worn for many a long 
year, but it lies before us on the table as we write 
its history—the dear remembrance of a very happy 
time.—“‘Zife of Mendelssohn,” by W. S. Rockstro. 
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Our next number will contain, in addition to the usual bright reading matter, a Portrait of 


Dr. S. S. Wesley, and with each issue a piece of music will be presented. 
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QUESTION which has ‘long been a bone of contention in certain quarters is, whether 

it is possible to successfully teach any art, involving both practical and theoretical know- 

ledge, when the teacher’s ability in one particular branch of study has been obtained by the 
virtual non-attention to (or, at any rate, neglect of) its fellow branch. 

A contributor to a recent number of the “Saturday Review” points out that “ Musical 

composition is taught (a monstrous pretention) in this country by people who read scores, and 


never by any chance listen to performances,” 


and goes on to say that to acquire the power 


of properly seeimg pictures one must train the eye; and similarly, in music, the power of 


properly hearing is obtained by training the ear. 


There is no question that “the proof of the pudding is in the eating,” and in the present 


case the old adage well applies. 


Who have been, and are, the most successful teachers? Those who combine practical and 
theoretical knowledge equally, or those who make a speciality of one or other. Experience 
has shown that it is best to have a medium in all things. It is a somewhat sweeping assertion 
contained in the quotation above. Although it may be the case in some, it is far from being 


the case in all instances. 


<——-8t 36 Mbt 


In Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony I find 
romance, fun, pastoral simplicity, exquisite, divine 
tenderness, and elevated melancholy, stupendous 
vigour, and a gaiety of the gods. The Symphony 


‘is One majestic panorama of the world of emotions, 


and sets the imagination in a blaze. Think of the 
divinity of the second movement, the Allegretto, 
with its lovely, insistent, dim monotony; that 
beating heart in it which at last seems to throb in 
the very breast of the hearer and to be as much a 


s 





part of his life as the beating of his own heart. 
To hear that Allegretto well, if not superbly, 
played, as it was played the other night, is an 
almost perfect joy. ‘To hear it superbly played, as 
I have heard it under Richter’s direction, is an 
absolutely perfect joy. But every moyement seems 
the best, until one is whirled away in that carnival 
of vigorous and rushing triumph at the end, and 
left breathless, helpless, before the majesty of the 
master’s genius.—. S. Hichens, in The World. 
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MR. J. MAUDE CRAMENT, 
Mus. Bac. 


Mr. John Maude Crament was born 
at Bolton Percy, near York. He was. 
a pupil of Sir G. A. Macfarren, and 
also was a student at the Royal 
Hochschule, Berlin, and the Royal 
Academy of Arts, Berlin, from which 
institutions he holds diplomas. Mr. 
Crament took the degree of Mus. Bac. 
Oxon., in 1880; he now holds the 
important post of organist and choir- 
master of St. Paul’s Church, Vicarage 
Gate, Kensington. 

Mr. Crament has been long known 
as an able organist, choir-trainer and 
teacher, whilst his published com- 
positions have attained considerable 
popularity. Amongst these may be 
named the-setting of Psalm 145 for 
soli, chorus and orchestra; the can- 
tatas, “May Morn,” “Little Red 
Riding Hood” and “Crystal Cup.” 
He is also the composer of several 
anthems, which are widely used, and 
also some carols. Mr. Crament has 
had considerable experience as a 
conductor of choral societies, and at 
the present time several flourishing 
institutions are doing good work 
under his dd¢on. 


ha at 


THE greatest singing teachers will not allow 
their pupils to sing anything in public which re- 
quires from them too obvious an effort. Madame 
Viardot once said to a young girl who had just got 
through—and very creditably—a rather difficult 
song, “‘ Ah, my dear, you must put that aside for 
three months, till you can sing it without going on 
the tips of your toes!” The tiptoe screams of the 
singer who doesn’t recognize her limitations are 
abominations.—- World. 





THE purveyors of musical farce are working 
steadily through the list of female occupations, and 
must, at this rate, presently exhaust it. “The 
Gaiety Girl,” that most exquisite and fascinating 
incarnation of the Eternal Feminine, headed the 





procession. Then came “The Lady Slavey,”’ “The 
Shop Girl,” ‘The Artist’s Model.” Now it is 
“The New Barmaid” who exerts her witcheries 
upon us; and in due course, no doubt, we shall 
fall under the spell of “The Little French Milliner,” 
“The Pretty Typewriter,” “‘The Pet of the Post- 
office,” “The Belle of the A.B.C.,” “The Lady 
Barber,” “The Lady Novelist,” ‘The Lady 
Cyclist,” “The New Housemaid,” “The Halle- 
lujah_ Lass,” “The ‘Leading Lady,’” ‘The 
‘Principal Boy,’” and who knows how many more. 
One can also foresee incursions into the Peerage, 
resulting in a chromatic scale of heroines, from 
“The Dear Duchess” downwards; while ‘* The 
Missouri Millionairess” could not fail to be ex- 
tremely attractive.— World. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF A PERFECT PIANO TECHNIQUE. 
By JULIAN PASCAL. 


As a house to be perfect must have a strong 
foundation, in order that its symmetry may not be 
destroyed, so the pianist must have a thorough 
technical foundation, in order that the beauty of his 
interpretations may not be marred by the failure of 
his fingers to respond to his will. 

It may sound strange, but it is not the less true, 
that up to the present time the grossest ignorance 
prevails as to how the foundation of a perfect 
piano technique should be laid. 

By a perfect piano technique I mean a technique 
which enables its possessor to play, without visible 
effort, very loudly, very quickly, very softly and 
very clearly—his loudest without harshness, his 
softest and quickest with perfect clearness ; and 
such a technique can only be obtained by careful 
training of the fingers and wrist. The ordinary five- 
finger exercises are inadequate. Octave studies in 
the beginning are worse than useless. The only 
way is through a knowledge and mastery of the 
three following fundamental movements. ‘The first 
is, how the fingers should be raised and how the 
keys should be struck. The second, how the thumb 
should pass under the hand. The third, how the 
wrist should be used in playing octaves. 

When this has been accomplished—not blindly 
and with haste, but with intelligence—then, and not 
until then, will real progress in piano playing 
commence. 

I have never yet seen the student who was not 
astonished at the improvement that three or four 
weeks’ study of these fundamental movements made 
in his tone and technique. The hardest and most 
unsympathetic touch will become soft and musical ; 
the stiffest wrist and fingers will yield under their 
influence. 

I know, from experience, that it is only from lack 
of these fundamental studies that so many piano 
students get discouraged ; and I have met very 
many whose touch got harder and more unsym- 
pathetic every day, simply owing to the want of the 
proper fundamental study. 

Very few students can hope to become great 
pianists, but all may learn the secret of playing at 
all times, loudly or softly, with that round, sweet 
tone which is so highly appreciated, but which is, 
sad to say, so seldom heard. 

I have heard Martin Krause say of Liszt, whose 
pupil and intimate friend he was, that the control of 
his fingers was so thorough, and his touch so per- 
fect, that he could be heard in his softest passages 
twice as far as any other pianist, although he played 
with greater delicacy ; and that even in a small 
room his very loud playing was entirely free from 
harshness, and could be heard five times as far as 
that of any other pianist. 





The prevailing idea is that the louder you want to 
play the more brute force you must use. This is not 
the case; mere brute force impairs the perfectness. 
of the vibrations, and results in noise. Thumping 
will never produce a singing tone, and this is 
the most beautiful quality of a piano. You may 
bang until the hammers or the strings break, 
but unless the keys are struck in the right man- 
ner you will never be able to bring music from 
your instrument. 

The soul of music is a “still, small voice,” and 
before thinking of loud playing we should learn to 
play sweetly and make our piano sing ; and these 
qualities can only be brought out by a thorough 
mastery of the fundamental studies, without which 
all work at the piano must ever be absolutely barren 
of good results. 

The seat at the piano should be high enough to 
bring the elbows on a level with the keyboard; the 
hand should be on a level with the arm, and there 
should be a straight line from the middle finger to 
the elbow; the reason being that in this position 
the tendons of the arm and hand are not stretched, 
but are in their normal and most relaxed condition, 
This not only prevents the muscles from. tiring 
quickly, but enables the hand to move in every 
direction with equal facility, the wrist remaining the 
centre of action. And it is self-evident that the blow 
must be freer and more effective, because in this 
position the hand is properly balanced. 

The knuckles may rise a trifle (as this does not 
materially interfere with the force of the blow, or 
the relaxed position of the hand) but must never 
sink in, as this positively causes a loss of power in 
the fingers. The student, however, should in his 
practice adhere strictly to a perfectly level position 
of the hand. 

The fingers should be curved enough to bring 
the tips in contact with the keys; and when raised 
the tips of the fingers should always be right over 
the middle of the key—the exact spot they strike— 
neither must the fingers bend outward nor inward, 
but must rise and fall perpendicularly. This will 
give a direct blow, and neither time nor strength be 
uselessly expended. The difference between a direct 
and indirect blow is so marked that the student will 
readily note the weakness of the latter when com- 
pared with the former. 

The thumb should be held in a natural and easy 
position, with the first joint slightly bent inward, but 
never curved outward. It must work freely from 
its socket and, like the fingers, must move up and 
down with a direct and perpendicular motion, and 
when raised should be on a level with the knuckle 
of the first finger and directly over the spot it 
strikes ; the only difference being that the thumb 
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strikes on the side of its tip, whereas the fingers 
strike fully on their tips. 

The muscles and tendons of the hand and arm 
must always be perfectly relaxed and free from stiff- 
ness; and the fingers must rise easily, and fall 
loosely upon the keys with a tap. 

In practising the following exercise the hand 
must be kept perfectly still, and the four fingers that 
are idle should lie curved and loosely on their keys 
in the position directed, and on no account press the 
keys down, because these exercises are intended to 
secure perfect independence of the fingers, which 
cannot be done unless the unused fingers are 
entirely relaxed and inactive; and this is not the 
case when the keys are pressed down, for this not 
only stiffens the unused fingers, but gives a leverage 
to the finger or fingers which are being trained. 
The working finger should be raised quickly and 
perpendicularly as high as possible, so that when 
fully raised the tip will be directly over the middle 
of the key—the spot to be struck—and then it should 
fall quite loosely with a tap. 

These should be practised carefully until every 
finger acts independently of the others. The thumb 
should be raised straight up from the side of the 
hand until on a level with the knuckle of the first 
finger, then it should drop loosely on its key with a 
tap. 

When each finger can rise and fall correctly and 
independently the following exercises should be 
practised in the same manner, great care being taken 
that the fingers alternate in the most exact manner 
—like a see-saw—one up and one down at the exact 
moment, This is of the utmost importance, as 
clearness in playing depends entirely upon it. The 
fingers which are not being used must, as heretofore, 
vest idly and loosely upon their keys, and not press 
them down, ‘The working fingers should be raised 
exactly as directed in the previous exercise, and fall 
loosely on their keys with a tap. 

Also in triplets and varied rhythm, viz. : 

When these can be done freely and easily 
the following exercises must be studied, each at first 
very slowly, then twice and thrice as fast, and then 
in triplets and in varied rhythm. Of course different 
exercises can and should be made out of each of 
these by beginning with another finger and changing 
the intervals. 

It should always be borne in mind that the object 
of this work is to make the action of the fingers 
independent and supple, and the student must 
watch both hand and fingers carefully, so as to be 
sure that the fingers are raised and dropped 
correctly, and the hand kept perfectly still and free 
from stiffness. 

The exercise should not be continued when the 
hand aches, and when this is the case the arm 
should be held down and shaken loosely. 

A loud tone should never be aimed at—that will 





develop—but the motion of the fingers must be 
decisive. 

After a few weeks of this work the touch will be 
soft and clear, and the foundation of a perfect 
finger technique will have been laid. 

The student will then find that he has cleared 
the way of all stumbling blocks, and that his future 
practice will be a pleasure because his progress will 
be so quick and sure. 

In passing underneath the hand there must 
be no jerk whatever, but the thumb must move 
gradually. For instance, suppose we play the scale 
of C upward, the moment the thurnb leaves C it 
should pass under the first finger as if it were going 
to strike E, and when the second finger strikes E 
the thumb should be over F ready to strike, etc. 

No passage of any kind can be even if the thumb 
is allowed to remain in the usual position unprepared 
and then passed suddenly underneath. 

In passing under and from beneath the hand, 
the motion of the thumb must be gradual and 
smooth. 

In practising the following exercises, the thumb 
should pass under, and then be raised until it 
touches the hand ; then it should drop easily and 
loosely on the key. In coming from under the 
hand, let the thumb pass directly and quickly with 
an outward and upward motion, so as to bring the 
top joint of the thumb on a level with the knuckle 
of the first finger. 

These exercises should be practised slowly and 
carefully, the fingers resting idly in the proper 
position upon their keys, and not pressing them 
down, and the hand being kept perfectly still. 

When the thumb is free and independent, and 
not until then, simple scales should be practised in 
the manner directed above, and exercises similar 
to the following. 

The left hand should look upon the right as its 
model, and receive equal time and attention. 

A loose, supple and strong wrist is as necessary to 
a good technique as supple and independent fingers. 

A student with a small span should begin with a 
sixth or seventh, and at first only occasionally 
practise with the full octave, as a great stretch 
produces stiffness, which must always be avoided. 

I may here give an exercise which I have found 
very useful for increasing the span. It can be used 
in ninths, tenths and elevenths, according to the 
size of the hand, and should be done once or twice 
only every day. 

In wrist studies the hand should be placed in the 
position as previously directed, then slowly and 
carefully raised until it is perpendicular, and then 
dropped easily and loosely on the keys. 

The arm must not move at all, and at first no 
force should be used, the hand simply being allowed 
to drop with its own weight, no matter if no sound 
is produced. 
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When the hand is raised to its perpendicular 
position the thumb and little finger should be the 
same distance from their keys—that is, parallel with 
the keyboard—so that in falling they both strike at 
the same moment. : 

The fingers should be held loosely and naturally, 
and neither stiffened out nor curved under the 
hand. Wrist fundamental studies should be 
similar to the following, and the student should 
count aloud, the hand falling and rising precisely. 
In fact, in all these. fundamental studies the student 


should count aloud, for this helps greatly in 
developing the technique. 

In conclusion, I can assure the student that he 
will find one week of this fundamental work—if 
carefully and correctly, but, above all, slowly done 
—more beneficial than three months of any other 
practice whatsoever. 

[Mr. Pascal’s “‘ Exercises for the Foundation of 
a Perfect Technique” are published by Hamilton 
Evans, Swiss Terrace, N.W., and are well worthy 
the attention.of all pianists.—Ed. Minim. | 
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INTERPRETATION, 


How many people when they read a piece of 
music give a thought to the expression or mean- 
ing of the notes which they are interpreting ? 

How often do we hear renderings, generally 
of the sonatas by Beethoven (the greatest and 
most sublime composer that ever lived), given in a 
meaningless manner, regardless of time or ex- 
pression—played generally according to the mood 
of the performer—without any thought regarding 
the hidden meaning of the notes of the author? 
But how can this be remedied ? 

(1) No student can interpret in a true spirit the 
works of the great masters without first having 
read and understood something about the lives 
of the great men themselves. No doctor, however 
clever, unless he knows something about his 
patients’ constitutions, can effect a speedy cure ; so 
how can any one expect to be able without any 
knowledge of the lives and characteristics of the 
great masters and their various schools to inter- 
pret in a true manner all the hidden meanings 
of the notes, and depths of feling, and thus 
create, as they themselves intended, a_ beautiful 
and living ideal ? 

And then, how often does one hear by the 
parents and guardians of young people who are 
studying music the remark, after an amateur per- 
formance of some new piece, “She wants to be 
taught it, to hear the master play it to her, to 
hear how it goes.” What an absurdity! The 
pupil must learn the notes of a piece herself, 
The master should only be the guide to the 
correct method of phrasing, etc., to lead the 
way over the various stumbling-blocks in the 
student’s path. Why not try to think out for 
one’s self the right way? Better an attempt to 
read a piece one’s self, even indifferently, than a 
mere imitation, parrot-fashion, of another man. 
For what is studied from a pure sense of the love 
for the beautiful, to render it as near the ideal 
feeling of the composer as we are able, even 
though we still fall short of success, is worthier 
than becoming a mere machine by imitation. For 
if we had a novel or story-book given to us we 








should not wait till we could get some one to read 
it to us after having learnt to read ourselves. Then 
why, after having learnt our notes and phrasing, 
etc., of music, should we wait for some one to read 
or play it to us first? Why not try ‘to find the 
hidden meaning and ideal beauty for ourselves ? 
For what one man can do another can also, pro- 
vided he be not bereft of reason. There is no 
mystery or trickery in learning. Success is open 
to all those who seek it and work diligently for it. 
Only have a high ideal and strive to attain it; and 
if we fall short of it it is even then better and 
nobler than only imitating parrot-fashion another 
man’s style, and possibly his failings also. Always 
learn to help yourself, and you will better under- 
stand and value the teachings of others. 

(2) It is advisable to study harmony whilst 
learning to play, for without a knowledge of the 
various chords, discords and modulations, etc., 
much of the beautiful in music is as a sealed book. 
For instance, in the Adagio Cantabile—the slow 
movement of the Sonata Pathetique for the piano— 
we find one of the grandest and most sublime 
passages of the enharmonic modulation, viz., from 
A flat minor, the softest key, to E major, the most 
energetic. Yet how many people give a thought 
to what they are playing ? 

Many, through a want of knowledge, see or hear 
only a number of meaningless notes, instead of 
beautiful chords with exquisite modulations, etc., 
forming with the whole a beautiful creation of an 
ideal world. For, as the poet Keats says, “A 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” And each 
difficulty that we master makes it easier for those 
to come, and the pleasure to ourselves and friends 
for the beautiful and musicianly rendering of any 
piece repays us a million-fold for all our labour. 
Therefore, always bear in mind there is only one 
road to success, and that is Perseverance. 

If we fail to-day there is no reason why we 
should necessarily fail always. And it is only that 
which is difficult to attain that is worthy of the 
trouble of attainment. 


L. PHILLIPS. 
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Professor Anderson, the Wizard of the North, 
used to give one of his audience a rifle, some 
powder, and a marked bullet. The marksman 
was then requested to load and prepare to fire. 
‘Thereupon the Professor walked to the end of the 
stage and invited the rifleman to shoot him. 
‘Then, after the marksman had fired, he used 
to produce the marked bullet, insisting that he 
had caught it on a plate. On one occasion a 
friend of mine, who was an admirable amateur 
conjurer, offered himself as an assistant. He took 
the gun and the ammunition, and duly loaded. 
It was the custom of the Professor to give the 
bullet a final tap with his wand to see that it was 
rammed down properly, and this final tap, I have 
been told, extracted the bullet: This my friend 
knew, and when the Professor offered his assist- 
ance it was politely declined. Anderson did not 
insist, but coolly walked to the end of the stage 
and called out, ‘‘ Now, sir, take a good aim at me 
and fire!” My friend hesitated, as he was well 
aware that the gun he was holding was really 
loaded. ‘Fire, sir, fire!” cried the Professor. 
My friend lowered the weapon and, saying he 
could not let it off, returned it to Anderson, who 
immediately, under pretence of seeing whether it 
had been properly loaded, extracted the bullet. 
Then he gave the gun ‘to someone else. But 
before the rifle was fired he thus addressed the 
audience: “Ladies and gentlemen, the person 
who has just resumed his seat knew my trick and 
foiled it. If he had fired this, probably, would 


TWO THEATRICAL STORIES. 








have been my last appearance before you. But he 
hadn’t sufficient nerve to shoot me.” When it 
dawned upon the house that Anderson had risked 
his life rather than confess himself beaten the 
applause was deafening. 

In my comedy of “L. S. D.” at the London 
Royalty, Mr. Garthorne, who played a leading 
part, had to appear at a ball in the second act to 
read an important letter. At rehearsal the words 
of this letter had been omitted, as it was under- 
stood they “would be written out.” I was stand- 
ing at the wings when, to my horror, Mr. Garthorne 
said to me in an agonized undertone, as the scene 
was proceeding, “I haven’t got my letter.” I 
hunted for and found the epistle, but then who 
was there to convey it to the actor? I could see 
no one. There was no time to lose, so I took the 
bull by the horns, and carried on the letter myself. 
Mr. Garthorne, who was for a moment alone on 
the stage, was extremely surprised to see me. I 
grasped him by the hand, and, giving him the 
letter, said: “ My dear fellow, forgive the liberty 
of an old friend! You dropped this out of your 
pocket. And now, pardon my departure—my 
bride awaits me!” and I hurried off. I admit 
that my solitary and momentary appearance, from 
an artistic point of view, was indefensible, as I 
created a new interest (never to be satisfied) as to 
who I was and what on earth I and my bride had 
to do with the plot; but I fancy I saved the 
comedy.—/rom “Green-Room Recollections,” by 
Arthur W. a Becket. 
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THE TRIALS OF A DRAMATIC CRITIC. 


Probably there is no section of the great army 
of journalists which labours under such ill-deserved 
opprobrium as the dramatic critic. A lady whom 
we met in a drawing-room lately assured us that 
she attached ‘no importance whatever to theatrical 
criticism. 

“ Whenever,” said she, “I want to know whether 
a new play is worth seeing I have to go myself— 
the papers never help me. Indeed, the critics are 
a contemptible set. Look how they praise every 
piece at Drury-lane or the Adelphi. Look how 
they lavish their superlatives upon the silliest 
musical farce at the Gaiety or Daly’s !” 

This remark suggests one of the prime difficulties 
of the appreciator of plays. He is brought face to 
face with every variety of dramatic composition. 
Some are on a low plane of art; some aspire to 
reflect modern manners or to catch the spirit of 
romance ; many—nay the most—only aim at 
pleasing the after-dinner crowd. Is he justified in 











condemning the weakest and most unambitious 
effort if it reaches a tolerable level of perfection 
in its own particular province? There is one 
standard for melodrama, another for farce, another 
for serious art. Should not the critic be catholic ? 

And then another consideration suggests itself. 
The theatrical notice—however vivlently managers, 
actors, critics, and public may deny it—has a 
most marked effect upon the exchequer of any 
house of entertainment. 

A unanimous “slate” from the press means as a 
rule the certain withdrawal of a play after a run of 
but a week or so. And this implies, nowadays, 
with our extravagant expenditure upon properties, 
scenery and dresses, the loss of some thousands of 
pounds for somebody, whether manager or 
director. And worse, it often results in throwing out 
of employment a considerable number of worthy 
actors, who cannot be expected to be able to test 
the merits of a piece for which they are engaged. 
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How is the reviewer to act? Must these thoughts 
have no weight with him? That they often do 
modify his judgment is certain. But in cases of 
such moderation does he not run the risk of being 
accused of partiality and commercialism. Is he 
not to some extent.also unfaithful to the demands 
of genuine art ? 

But his difficulties are not ended here. It may 
possibly happen that he and the general public 
disagree in their verdict upon a new play. 

It may well be that he approves of good work— 
ne art it may be—as in “Guy Domville” or 
“Beau Austin,” which the popular section of a 
rst-night audience seems to condemn. A much 
more likely contingency is this—the critic will 
often discover himself utterly out of sympathy with 
ommonplace productions—poor, nay vicious, art 
he thinks—which secure an enthusiastic welcome 
rom most of those around him. 

It was so in “A Woman’s Reason” at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre, or the ‘‘ Sign of the Cross” at 
he Lyric. How shall he act under these circum- 
tances ? Express his own convictions and appear 
misanthrope, or merely act as a reporter and 
leclare that “‘ the new play was received with un- 
bounded approval by a crowded house,” &c., &c. ? 
na word, is one, like Jules Lemaitre or Anatole 
rance, to talk of one’s self @ propos of Shakespeare, 
bsen, Pinero, and the rest, or to declare with 
bsolute fidelity the number of laughs or the 
xact quantity of tears one’s neighbour indulged in ? 
t's a moot point, for the critic may be suffering 
om indigestion or neuralgia. Then how are the 
dventures of his soul among masterpieces likely 














to turn out? Once the gospel of impressionist 
criticism is adopted one should head a theatrical 
notice with the menu of one’s dinner. 

But, granted that the critic resolves to be 
catholic and judge every dramatic composition 
according to its genve. Granted he determines to 
discard all commercial considerations and to test 
each piece by his own impressions, there still 
remains the question—how is he to treat the actor ? 
For our mummier holds a unique position in art, 
His own body is the instrument with which he 
produces artistic effects, and, therefore, candid 
criticism must be personal. 

We must tell Eleonora Dusé that she is not a 
beautiful or graceful woman (though, happily, that 
does not matter much); we must describe the 
Bernhardt as sensually passionate ; we must assure 
Mr. Tree that his voice is not musical, and Mr. 
Forbes Robertson that his temperament is ascetic ; 
Mrs. Campbell must be accounted a_ hysterical 
woman of nerves; Mrs. Tree must be told she has 
no passion; Mr. Alexander is handsome, and we 
must say it. 

There are other actors who strut and posture, 
and these we must condemn at the risk of a libel 
action. How avoid these most unpleasant person- 
alities? Some of our critics get rid of the 
difficulty by refusing to treat of the acting of a 
play at all. But that is to ignore half the art of the 
theatre. For often when the piece is poor—as in 
many a melodrama—the histrionics are excellent. 

The critic’s, indeed, is a most awkward predica- 
ment, and an ideal theatrical reviewer remains at 
present an impossibility.—Zcho. 
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As a rule, when I hear anybody, however skilful, 
iterpreting Beethoven, I have a furtive vision of a 
ouse nibbling at a mountain. When I hear 
bachim the vision changes, and I seem to see two 
ountains as majestically concordant as the Breit- 


bmn and Matterhorn.—f. S. Hichens, in The 
orld. 


Home INFLVENCE.— Family life sustains national 
t—that is, by lightening the duties that would 
herwise fall heavily upon the State. No one can 
mpute the degree to which the family circle, with 
ever-pervading influence, anticipates wants, pre- 
nts crime, promotes industry and independence, 
d thus holds back many of the burdens that 
uld otherwise be borne by the State. It is safe 
say that there would be a tenfold necessity for 
sand penalties all through the country were it 


for the controlling and guiding influence of the 
me. 





VIoLIN Bows.—Why do some violin bows give 
such a much sweeter sound than others? This 
has for a long time been a trade secret, but if we 
pass our fingers over a horsehair, of which we all 
know the violin bow is composed, a slight rough- 
ness is observed very much like the barb of a fine 
fish-hook. In a very first-class bow these infini- 
tesimal points are arranged so as to fall in opposite 
directions ; in this way the up and down strokes 
will give the same tone. Many artists are very 
particular in the point of bows, some even going 
to the extreme of re-hairing their bows themselves, 
not allowing them to be done by anyone else. As 
soon as the roughness wears off there is a distinct 
difference in the tone, and the hair is cast aside. 
Some of the most noted violinists re-hair their 
bows before every concert, not caring to run the 
risk of using a bow which might possibly give 
an uncertain sound. The bows are made from 
long hair taken from the horse’s tail. 
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THEATRICAL 


Theatrical landladies are a study in themselves. 
The worst type of them may be perhaps dilapi- 
dated and addicted to drink; but the best are 
delightfully original people, with a great turn for 
dramatic narrative. Their parlours are generally 
decorated with photographs, in costume, of the 
Margate High-Kicker, the Ten Little Niggers, and 
other ornaments of the profession. They live, 
indeed, in rather melancholy streets: in one town 
we were just under a railway arch, in another over 
a mews, and in a third next door ta a public- 
house, whose wooden spirit-cases, piled in a vast 
heap, nearly blocked up our entrance; but they 
are always ready to enliven you by their conversa- 
tion, and two attentions, at least, they never omit ; 
one is to bring a cup of tea to your bedside in the 
morning, the other to fetch the beer from the 
public-house at night. So well have they become 
inured to the wants of the profession ! 

Then the visitors’ book, a black, commercial- 
looking volume filled with large sprawling entries, 
is a constant joy. On one page you read that 
“ Long Harry, bright Gracie, and little Vick found 
this house a home.” Who was little Vick—the 
poodle, or the baby? Perhaps a second Infant 
Phenomenon. Then, “ The Three Slashers found 
Mrs. G.’s grub excellent.” Again, “The Rowdy- 
Dowdy Swells found this house a Home from 
Home, and count the landlady and her family, 
among the dearest of their friends.” ‘ Which I 
can’t return, axin’ their parding,” said the landlady 
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COMING 


May Ist.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Royal Engineers’ Or- 
chestra at 3. (Queen’s (small) Hall: Miss Rose Seaton’s 
Concert at 3. 

May 2nd.—(ueen’s (large) Hall: St. Thomas’s Hospital 
Concert at 3. (ueen’s ‘small) Hall: Mrs. Owen Lewis's 
Concert at 3. 

May 3rd.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Sunday Afternoon Or- 
chestral Concert at 3.30. 

May 4th.—Queen’s (small) Hal): Miss Florence Shee’s 
Concert at 8. 

May 5th.—Queen’s (small) Hall: 
Laughlin’s Concert at 8. 

May 6th.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Philharmonic Society’s 
Concert at 8. 

May 7th.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Strolling Players’ Or- 
chestral Society's Concert at 8. 

May 8th.—Queen’s (small) Hall: Miss Eva Young’s 
Concert at 3. 

May 9th.—Queen’s (small) Hall: Mr. J. H. Bonawitz’s 
Recital at 3. Miss Nora Boyle’s Violin Recital at 8. 

May 10th.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Sunday Afternoon 
Orchestral Society at 3.30. 

May 11th.—Queen’s (small) Hall: Mr. Livesey Carrott’s 
Concert at 8. 

May 12th.—Queen’s (small) Hall: Miss Edith Greenop’s 
Concert at 3. 

May 13th.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Royal Amateur Or- 


Miss Emily Mc- 





| chestral Society at 8. 


| Performance at 3; Mottl Concert at 8. 





LANDLADIES, 


on my inquiries; “for the Rowdy-Dowdy Swells 
—you’ve come across ’em per’aps? Well, they’re 
in the nigger line, and of all the dirtiest, noisiest 
fellers as ever I see—but there, I always say I 
don’t ’old with takin’ niggers in, for it takes 
pretty nigh all they pay to wash after ’*em—a- 
dirtyin’ all the sheets and a-muckin’ everything up 
with their ’orrid blackin’.” 

“Found this house a Home from Home ;” this. 
was the entry that occurred most frequently, and 
aroused my curiosity. ‘What does it mean?” I 
asked Natalie, who was well versed in theatrical 
ways. ‘‘QOh, it means that the landlady and her 
children come and sit with you all day, and treat 
you as one of themselves.” It need hardly be 
added that after this information I carefully ab- 
stained from finding any lodging “a Home from 
Home.” 

Once, indeed, when lodging alone, I had gently 
but firmly to decline the landlady’s suggestion that 
I should share the parlour with a theatrica! gentle- 
man in the music-hall line, just to make it homelier- 
like for us both. 

But I was generally on very good terms with 
my landladies ; one, a dear old lady, was much 
afflicted at the idea of such a young girl as me 
going on the stage. “ Do’ee leave that temptatious 
perfession,” she would say, ‘there’s a dear; now 
do’ee.| You’d far better marry ; now, ain’t there 
anyone as you might fix your mind on?”— 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 





CONCERTS. 


Queen’s (small) Hall: Miss Amy 


** Elijah” Jubilee 

Queen’s (small) 
Hall: Herr A. Brousil’s Concert at 3; Primrose Hill 
School of Music at 8. 

May 16th.—Queen’s (large) Hall: North Hackney High 
School at 3. Queen’s (small) Hall: Mr. J. H. Bonawitz’s 
Recital at 3. 

May 17th.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Sunday Afternoon 
Orchestral Society at 3.30. 

May 18th.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Tonic Sol-fa Concert 
at 8. Queen’s (small) Hall: Mr. Alex Tucker and Mr. 
Alex Watson at 8. 

May 19th.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Bach Choir Concert 


Harding’s Concert at 3. 
May 14th.—Queen’s (large) Hall: 


at 4.45. 

7 20th.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Philharmonic Concert 
at 5. 

May 21Ist.—Queen’s (small) Hall: Miss Hirschfeld’s 
Concert at 8. 

May 23rd.—Queen’s (small) Hall: Mr. W. H. Speer’s 
Concert at 3. 

May 24th.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Sunday Afternoon 
Orchestral Society at 3.30. 

May 30th.—Queen’s (small) Hall: Miss Muirhead’s Con- 
cert at 3. 

May 31st.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Sunday Afternoon 
Orchestral Society at 3.30. 
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